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The system of attendance upon the female patients is simply shameful and 
horrible. A “ matron” is supposed to exercise a general supervision over 
them, to see that they are dressed in the morning, and sent to bed at night. 
If, however, any woman-patient becomes “ refractory” at any time, she is 
turned over to the male attendants to “ handle.” With the implied assurance 
that his suppositions are perfectly liable to become actual facts, Dr. W. pic¬ 
tures to us a tender, refined young girl, idolized by her parents, sent to the 
hospital as the surest means of cure, and there “ entrusted to the care of 
coarse, ignorant male attendants . . .” “ recruited from the ranks of second- 
class restaurant waiters or discharged sailors” . . . “stripped of her clothing, 
and, in a perfectly nude state, put into the bath-tub by rough, uncouth men.” 
Can it be possible that people of the same country and the same race that in 
nearly every State have provided so nobly for its afflicted members, can for 
another day tolerate such brutishness ? 

The diet of the patients is prepared by a Chinese cook, with help from pa¬ 
tients, without any regard to the views and desires of the physician. 

Knowing the governing principles of the asylum, we can readily believe the 
Doctor’s statement that the benefits of out-door labour are extended to patients 
with reference to the profit of the contractor rather than that of the workers. 
Not those who need work most, but those who will accomplish most, and give 
least trouble to the overseer, are taken out. 

It is passing strange that in this age and country, argument should be needed 
to show that the best and most enlightened treatment of insanity is the truest 
economy to the State. But the narrow and mistaken policy of this Territory 
would seem thus to indicate. Accordingly, Dr. Willison quotes largely from 
the best authorities to prove the financial gains resulting from the earliest, 
most universal, and most skilful treatment of her insane by each and every 
State. 

The protest is earnest and manly. The positions taken as to the real needs 
of the insane, and the best ways to meet them, are sound and just. We most 
fervently hope that this paper, emphasized by its writer’s resignation, and 
backed by the committee of the Society, and the influence of its Fellows, may 
awaken public sentiment to a sense of the sin, shame, and impolicy of existing 
arrangements. B. L. R. 


Art. XXVII.— Reports of American Hospitals for the Insane. 

1. Fifty-eighth Annual Report on the State of the Asylum for the Relief 

of Persons deprived of the TJse of their Reason. 8vo. pp. 34. Phila¬ 
delphia, 1875. 

2. Thirty-second Annual Report of the Managers of the State Lunatic 

Asylum, Utica, New York, for the year 1874. 8vo. pp. 74. Albany, 
1875. 

3. Annual Report of the Neio York City Asylum for the Insane, for 1874. 

1. Having so recently noticed at some length the improved means of use¬ 
fulness now possessed by the Frankford Asylum, we need only commend, in 
passing, the humane and sensible views upon treatment here presented by Dr. 
Worthington. 

Reading the acknowledgment of a weekly gift of flowers, placed in the 
wards by a manager, we are reminded that we have read, heard, or dreamed 
of managers who transported flowers in the opposite direction ; of green- 
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houses, hot-houses, aye, and gardens, whose produce was deemed much too 
choice to be wasted upon miserable lunatics, but was preserved with jealous 
care for appreciative weekly visitors. Surely this coveting of solitary ewe- 
lambs must occur only in distant lands; surely not in this country—or city ! 
But it will do no harm to pray that our helpless, mind-beclouded brethren may 
find a few more managers and neighbours like the large-hearted Friend at 
Frankford. 

Bequests of $5000 and $1000, with a gift yielding $518 yearly for the help 
of needy patients, are acknowledged. The last is from a generous lover of his 
fellow-men, who prefers to deal out alike his smaller benefactions and his mu¬ 
nificent endowments with his warm, living hand. Long may he live to enjoy 
the blessedness of giving, and to provide a much-needed example to men of 
wealth, to show the superiority of living charity over posthumous beneficence 1 

2. The awful responsibility, often lightly assumed, attaching to those per¬ 
sons who remove from hospital restraints patients known or suspected to be 
dangerous, is the text for some earnest and judicious remarks by Dr. Gray, of 
the Utica Asylum, in the report before ns. Three sad cases from the last 
year’s experience are mentioned in illustration. Two committed suicide imme¬ 
diately on being set at large. The other patient delayed taking her own life 
long enough to attempt by poison to destroy her son and her husband. Every 
medical man who has been connected with insane hospitals will recognize the 
reality and frequency of proceedings such as Dr. Gray deplores. The superin¬ 
tendent is informed by visiting friends that they have concluded to take home 
their insane relative. If he or she happen to be of homicidal or suicidal ten¬ 
dencies, or possessed with delusion likely at any time to break out into terrible 
violence, and the physician remind them of past experience, or explain his 
reasons for future apprehension, it often makes no impression whatever. They 
“guess they can look close after him," or think “he wouldn’t hurt the folks 
round home,” or opine that the “change will do him good.” The most solemn 
warnings are as ineffective against their purpose as Dame Partington’s broom 
against the Atlantic Ocean. Frightful risks are taken with an ignorant self- 
confidence that is amazing. It certainly seems as if legislation ought to pro¬ 
tect society from the terrible dangers of presumptuous ignorance and reckless 
selfishness, as displayed in this manner. 

Interesting historical notes are presented of the steps by which the patho¬ 
logical investigations of this asylum have attained to their present excellence 
of method. The microscope and photography together are now doing wonders 
for the pathology of insanity; and Utica may well be proud of her pre-eminence 
in the use of the new facilities. 

3. Dr. Macdonald, the writer of the Report of the New York City Asylum 
for the Insane, has held his present superintendency only since August, 1874. 
It is obvious that he has entered upon his work with a desire and intention to 
correct abuses and make improvements. We heartily wish him success; but 
knowledge of the experience of other good and earnest men, who have tried to 
do their duty in municipal institutions, almost forbids hope. It is true he has 
already made some important reforms; so we will fervently hope that he may 
be allowed to maintain these and add others. 

A vicious system of furloughs, almost uniformly hurtful to patients in such 
circumstances of poverty and degradation as surround the homes of this class, 
has been done away with. The employment of degraded women, from the 
penal institutions, to do the ward work, has also been discontinued. The Dr. 
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found these lowest and vilest of women “ in constant and close contact with 
patients and attendants.” During the few days this was allowed to continue, 
he saw abundant evidence of the degrading influences produced by the revolt¬ 
ing behaviour of these women. Their banishment met with opposition from 
the attendants; which fact shows the wretched material for attendants pro¬ 
vided by New York politicians. 

Here again we find an earnest protest, on both humane and economical 
grounds, against too great parsimony. With better diet and better general 
provision, Dr. Macdonald believes many men now life-inmates would have been 
well and self-supporting. He says plainly that his own patients receive food 
insufficient in quantity and of too limited a variety. Of course, the wards are 
over-crowded, in the proportion of 673 to space intended for 423. 

Dr. Macdonald urges the enforcement of a law, already on the statute-book, 
designed to prevent unprincipled persons from pauperizing their insane relatives 
for the purpose of preserving the estates of the latter for the present or future 
benefit of the former. For the credit of human nature, we are glad to see that 
the Dr. claims present knowledge of but two such cases in his charge, though 
he believes there are many more. 

Carelessness on the part of authorities who should be vigilant, leads to the 
imposition upon New York of much pauperism that should be supported else¬ 
where. 

Giving due credit to a kind and faithful few, Dr. Macdonald complains of 
the low morale of the majority of his attendants. Deliberate cruelty, and in¬ 
toxication, have been overlooked, or the culprit has been allowed to resign, 
and then been re-appointed. From this charge it is obvious that the physician 
has not, at the least, full control of his attendants. Nothing but evil, and evil 
continually, can result to a hospital and its patients from a want of power on 
the part of the medical management to dismiss and appoint attendants. That 
good attendants, once secured, should be well fed, allowed time for recreation, 
and means of enjoyment, is good counsel. The Dr. is afraid, and no wonder, 
to recommend higher wages, lest he “tempt a class of political hangers-on to 
take the places” in which to shirk work and draw pay. How significant is this 
caution ! 

The condition of the State lunacy laws does not seem to be very happy. In 
fact it is decidedly muddled. For instance, a patient is placed in a hospital on 
the required certificate of two physicians, under oath. Now this certificate 
must be “ approved” by a judge or justice before five days pass, else the patient 
must be discharged. But the judicial officer may “institute inquiry and take 
proofs as to any alleged lunacy before approving or disapproving of said cer¬ 
tificate,” and may “in his discretion call a jury in each case to determine the 
question of lunacy.” Now inquiries, taking proof, and especially jury trials, 
take time and cost money. If his certificate be not approved nor disapproved 
in five days, wbat becomes of the patient? Does he go at large on bail, or 
wholly free, or is he taken from court to the Tombs every evening? The hos¬ 
pital cannot hold him, according to this provision. Taking into account the 
low character of the mental and moral endowments of the minor judicial 
officers, we fear it will be easy for impertinent meddlers to deprive a sick man 
of his best chance of recovery by rendering his hospital commitment practically 
impossible. 

Again, the law concerning certificates has been so tinkered and so involved 
in obscurity that there is reason to believe that some 150 patients have been 
illegally committed, and are consequently illegally held, in this asylum ! 

Moreover, from the peculiar phraseology of one article, the public have 
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wrongly believed that only a few examiners, appointed by the State, were 
competent to give certificates, instead of all regular physicians of established 
residence, good character, and three years of practice. This idea, first derived 
from a suggested law which did not pass, has been cunningly fostered by a 
certain clique of medical men who have actually issued circulars conveying the 
impression that they, and only they, are the proper legal givers of certificates. 

Dr. Macdonald complains of the inane and ridiculous attempts made by 
signers to give their reasons for belief in the insanity of their patients. Scores 
of these are quoted ; and they are literally incredibly inappropriate, imperti¬ 
nent, and absurd. They preach the most powerful sermon we have yet met 
with upon the need of common sense and general culture as a preliminary 
qualification to the study of medicine. Anything so illogical, so stupid, and 
so vulgarly ignorant, as are many of these responses, we could never have 
imagined as coming from graduates in medicine. 

The whole impression made by this report is a sad one. The suffering poor 
ill cared for, and abused, and subordinated to the avarice and ambition of low 
politicians; an earnest and humane physician seeing abuses and wrongs which 
he is not free to set right; popular prejudice standing between the sick and 
the means of cure ; and lamentable folly where good sense might be expected. 

B. L. R. 


Art. XXVIII .—Manual of Pathological Anatomy. By 0. Handfiej.d Jones, 
M. B. Cantab. P.R.S., Physician to and Lecturer on Clinical Medicine at 
St. Mary’s Hospital, etc., and Edward H. Sieveking, M.D., F.R.C.P., Phy¬ 
sician to St. Mary’s and the Lock Hospitals, Physician Extraordinary to 
the Queen, etc. Second edition, revised, enlarged, and edited, by Joseph 
Frank Payne, M.B. Oxon., Assistant Physician to and late Demonstrator 
of Morbid Anatomy at St. Thomas’s Hospital. Crown 8vo., pp. xii., 871. 
London: J. & A. Churchill, 1875. 

The first edition of this manual appeared in 1854. The absence of any work 
in the English language, embracing the whole subject, was offered as the in¬ 
centive and the apology for an attempt to lay before the profession an outline 
of what was then known in the domain of pathological anatomy. The experi¬ 
ence, attainments, and position of the writers were such as amply to attest 
their fitness for the task, and the able manner in which it was performed may 
be judged from the kind reception and appreciation which it met with and the 
position it assumed and has since maintained as a text-book. 

Between the first and the second editions, twenty years have elapsed—twenty 
years of an age distinguished by a desire for positive results, and a thirst for 
exact knowledge that have stimulated inquiry and original investigation in 
every department of natural science. During this period, pathology has 
profited by investigation perhaps more largely, and has thus made more sub¬ 
stantial progress than any other department of medical science. By the aid 
of the microscope, organic chemistry, spectrum analysis, and the most inge¬ 
nious apparatus and experiments, diligent and skilful observers have so well 
improved their opportunities for research, that the directions in which their 
advance is checked only by want of knowledge of physiological conditions are 
steadily increasing in number. However correctly, therefore, a book might 
represent the state of pathological anatomy twenty years ago, it would require 



